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The Birth College 


RAMCHANDER MAGAL 


August 1954 was called 
Raichur South India and told 
start college. Raichur small 
county town with population 
about 65,000 people. The district 
county which the headquarters 
long strip land between the two 
important rivers Tungabhadra and 
Krishna. the administrative center 
for area nearly 5,687 square miles. 

1954 some the people the 
town felt that was high time they had 
college serve the needs the area. 
that time Raichur was one the 
and according Indian law which des- 
ignates the jurisdictions the uni- 
versities the country, the area came 


RAMCHANDER MAGAL principal 
the Laxmi Venkatesh Desai College Rai- 
chur, South India. was Fulbright student 
Columbia University 1951-52. shorter 
version his article first appeared the 
Fulbright Newsletter published the 
Educational Foundation India. 


under the Osmania University Hy- 
derabad. Permission therefore 
obtained from the Osmania Uni- 
versity start college Raichur, 
the college would affiliate 
the University. There are about 830 
colleges India and each affiliated 
with the university the area which 
situated. The universities are re- 
sponsible for the patterns academic 
work, conduct the examinations for 
the affiliated colleges and finally award 
degrees the students. They also have 
over-all supervision the colleges for 
academic and examination purposes. 
The colleges teach the curriculum pre- 
scribed the universities and aca- 
demic matters follow the 
quired their universities, but 
all other aspects, such administra- 
tion and finance, the colleges are inde- 
pendent. Till recently the basic course 
colleges India lasted four years, 
leading bachelor’s degree the 
various humanities and science facul- 
ties. This four-year period was divided 
into two courses two years each, 
known the intermediate course and 
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From iwo borrowed rooms, the Laxmi Venkatesh College expanded one, then two, rented build- 
ings, and last year overflowed into thatched hut accommodate the largest class 100 students. 


the degree course. Examinations the 
end each the two-year periods 
were conducted the university 
which the college was affiliated. 

The proposed college Raichur 
therefore had satisfy the Osmania 
University about its capacity main- 
tain academic standards and had 
give satisfactory assurance that its fi- 
nances and administration were sound. 

Before appointment, Osmania 
University had given its permission for 
the college established Raichur 
and funds had been collected from lo- 
cal donors. 

Although lacked experience, was 
selected principal the college 
because had been lecturer the Os- 
mania University and could ex- 
pected know local conditions, 
because was from Hyderabad and 
knew the regional language, and also 
possibly because they couldn’t get any- 
body better this rather obscure 
little town. This indeed serious 
problem India. Before coming 
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Raichur, myself had never lived 
city with population less than 
300,000. Living areas far from the 
centers modern civilization not 
very easy. involves way life con- 
siderably different from the one 
which most educated Indians are ac- 
customed through contact with the 
Western world, either visit the 
Europe, even through liv- 
ing the larger cities India like 
Hyderabad, Bombay Delhi. fact, 
involves considerable personal in- 
convenience. Not only there hot 
running water, often there run- 
ning water all. Housing primitive 
and perhaps the greatest problem the 
feeling that the best years one’s life 
are spent away from contacts with peo- 
ple similar educational background 
and ideas. 

the day started work Rai- 
chur, realized that had taken 
job about which nobody locally, in- 
cluding me, knew much anything. 
Out population large 65,000 


= 


the end its third year, the college acquired land and began build its own building. 


there were just under 100 people 
Raichur who had ever been col- 
lege. Quite few them were from 
the larger cities and viewed their stay 
Raichur temporary but un- 
avoidable misfortune. Our problems 
were building, teachers and students, 
that order. had the goodwill 
the government Hyderabad state, 
Osmania University and the people 
Raichur, plus promise some funds, 
our only assets. fortnight later, 
two borrowed rooms local high 
school, with three teachers, one prin- 
cipal and nine straggling students, the 
Laxmi Venkatesh Desai College began 
the first year class the intermediate 

Our first year’s task was organize 
and stay alive. The chairman the 
college committee was then member 
the cabinet the government 
Hyderabad and was thus immense 
use obtaining finances and other aid 


from the administration the state. 
The collector Raichur District, the 
chief administrative officer the coun- 
ty, who wields far more power and 
authority than his counterpart the 
U.S. since the representative 
the state the area, was active sup- 
porter the college and was very 
tive getting the college started. 

Our total financial expenditure for 
the first year was roughly $5,000. The 
local collections amounted about 
$7,000 apart from the main donation 
$10,000 which, required the 
University, had kept deposit 
the bank against emergencies. The col- 
lege was named after the principal do- 
nors, childless couple who had vol- 
unteered the necessary $10,000. 

The state Hyderabad, which, after 
some resistance, joined the Indian fed- 
eration 1948, was feudal pocket 
backward India. The interest the 
feudal landlords Hyderabad was es- 
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sentially confined extracting taxes 
from their vast landed estates en- 
able the gracious and luxurious life 
that was characteristic the court 
the kingdom Hyderabad. Charm- 
ing this feudal life was, made 
provision for even the normal advance- 
ment the million people the 
state. The entire state was treated 
hinterland feed the rich city which 
had colleges and other appurtenances 
the twentieth century. Places like 
Raichur consequently had with- 
out the basic amenities life like 
schools and colleges, hospitals, drain- 
age and drinking water. Education 
particular was almost totally neglected, 
making Hyderabad state one the 
most under-developed areas even In- 


dian standards. 

Three districts Hyderabad formed 
the part the state; Rai- 
chur was one them. Hyderabad was 
trilingual state and since the three 
linguistic regions the Karnatak one 
was the smallest both area and pop- 
ulation, even what little development 
there was bypassed these three districts. 
However 1948, when Hyderabad was 
integrated with India, there was 
urgent desire develop the part 
the new democratic government that 
came into power. Like the rest In- 
dia, had catch with the de- 
hurry. The new government Hy- 
derabad and the Osmania University 
were aware this fact and were only 
too willing aid local initiative. This 
desire was the leading factor behind 
the college and its continued existence. 


*Derived from Kannada, the language spoken 
the 
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Raichur cotton town and also 
terminal station for several railways 
South India. All the produce the sur- 
rounding area funneled into Rai- 
chur and used this advantage 
getting the cotton gins and presses 
the city give contribution 
five cents every bale cotton 
pressed. wasn’t easy get the local 
cotton magnates agree this 
scheme, but did succeed with 
combination persuasion backed 
governmental pressure and play 
the vanities individual proprietors 
the presses. Since nearly 80,000 bales 
cotton are pressed each year, this aid 
was substantial. The government 
Hyderabad gave grant-in-aid 
per cent our recurring expenses 
part its share encouraging 
education the area. Financially 
had reached stability. The college had 
come stay. was time think 
the future. 

Consolidation was the main interest 
the second year. rented build- 
ing; our enrollment trebled 27; more 
teachers were added. Eight our orig- 
inal nine students took the examina- 
tion the end two years and six 
passed. (One them has just received 
his B.A. degree after completing the 
remaining two years Hyderabad 
city college.) 

humanities college. our third year 
introduced new one-year pre-uni- 
versity course both the sciences and 
the humanities. Immediately our en- 
rollment trebled again 84. The or- 
ganization our science laboratories 
became our major headache. The time, 
money, space and planning could 
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devote laboratories were 
inadequate, but the laboratories were 
finally some shape, and, 
though our new science teachers were 
very recent graduates, they were in- 
duced work what could called 
unsatisfactory conditions best. In- 
dian education with its stress 
“knowing things” rather than “know- 
equipped these new teachers with the 
abilities start laboratories and our 
new teachers with their postgraduate 
degrees had learn afresh about the 
size laboratory tables, the number 
and quality test tubes, microscopes 
and other equipment that had 
obtained. small town, even insig- 
nificant things assume 
tions. For all our classroom 
oratory furniture and equipment, even 
for something little piece 
wire, had order Hyderabad 
Bombay. 

1956, during our third year, In- 
dia was redistributed 
basis. The political units the Indian 
subcontinent had evolved from quite 
accidental accessions history and had 
not followed any logical basis. Hydera- 
bad state, which emerged political 
entity the eighteenth century, was 
trilingual and there was not much 
common among the three areas. 
the redistribution, the state Hydera- 
bad was divided into its three com- 
ponent parts which then joined their 
neighbors. Therefore Hyderabad 
exist state. The govern- 
ment Hyderabad had just reached 
stage massive development the 
and had come bank 
its support. With its disintegration, 


the Osmania University went the 
neighboring Andhra Pradesh rather 
formed enlanged Mysore state where 
came under the jurisdiction the 
Karnatak University. Readjustment 
was added our normal problems. 


day, after two years integration, 
the college and the new state are still 
not quite accustomed each other. 

the end our third year, land 
was acquired, detailed plans were com- 
pleted build campus and actual 
work the main college building was 
begun. 

Meanwhile the scheme collegiate 
education India had been changing. 
The University Grants Commission, 
statutory federal body, had been con- 
cerned about the general decline 
standards after independence. There 
were many reasons for this decline, not 
the least important being the enormous 
increase the number college stu- 
dents, rise some 400 per cent since 
1947 against rise only per cent 
the number colleges. Also, the 
pattern Indian education, inaugu- 
rated Macaulay 125 years ago for 
the purpose creating clerks 
for the British East India company, 
was longer valid independent 
India where imagination well in- 
dustry was needed rebuild the na- 
tion. The C., which exercises 
considerable control over the Indian 
universities only because capable 
giving badly needed financial grants, 
has been attempting stem the down- 
ward trend standards and generally 
make university education more 
effective and meaningful. One the 
schemes formulated and now un- 
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der adoption all over India was the 


conversion the two two-year study 
periods into one period three years. 
The four-year degree course with the 
intermediate examination 
abolished and three-year degree 
course introduced. The extra year 
expected taken over the sec- 
ondary schools, but, until the schools 
all over India are equipped take 
this additional year, the colleges will 
offer one-year pre-university course 
which expected avoid duplication 
work the degree classes and 
restrict admission colleges those 
who can benefit from it. 

had already started the new pat- 
tern introducing the pre-university 
course 1956. June 1957, began 
the first year the three-year degree 
course leading the B.A. and B.Sc., 
degrees, and also special one-year 


Work has continued the new building which will ready tor occupancy June. 


course which prepares students for the 
professional faculties medicine and 
engineering. ourselves thereby 
graduated from intermediate col- 
lege degree college. Finances, never 
too serious problem before, now be- 
came difficult. needed lot 
money for our expanding for the 
new laboratories which all but threw 
the humanities section out doors, for 
new books for the library and for work 
the new building. Aid promised 
the University Grants Commission un- 
der the second five year plan India 
has yet materialize. 

This year—starting June 
been even more difficult. The second 
year the degree course 
added which once again means more 
laboratories. There has been unan- 
ticipated pressure enrollment, par- 
ticularly the pre-professional course. 
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Maximum enrollment for the college 
has been set 225 because are 
physically incapable accommodat- 
ing more. have had rent addi- 
tional building and students have 
back and forth between the college 
and the annex. addition, have 
built large temporary thatched-roof 
hut accommodate the largest class 
students. Even with these extra 
buildings been able solve 
the problems finding enough space. 
The recurring problem getting phys- 
ical equipment for the college contin- 
ues, not mention the difficulties 
attracting suitable professors low 
salaries. 

Raichur, like the rest India, has 
past and has been fought over too 
many wars. Raichur also has future 
with river valley projects, electricity 
and industries planned for the area. 
Only the present seems gloomy. Edu- 
cationally and culturally Raichur re- 
mains aloof and isolated from develop- 
ments outside. The people, though 
are times difficult and suspi- 
cious new ideas. The area has re- 


mained protected feudal island the 
midst India’s growth. One might say 
that the college the only new thing 
that has happened this town over 
century. Even the concept India 
vague idea people who have been 
effectively prevented both fears and 
the feudal atmosphere from accepting 
changes years past. The supreme ad- 
vantage that, caught changing 
world, Raichur still virgin territory 
for ideas that have already gained cur- 
rency elsewhere. Though viewed with 
misgivings, anybody who represents the 
outside world accepted inevitable. 
the absence indigenous leader- 
ship, outside assistance and initiative 
become unavoidable. people who 
have never been asked how 
should done nor told why those 
things were necessary, the new circum- 
stances the democratic process bring 
heady change. Like others, they insist 
making their own mistakes. 

From small beginning our college 
has grown big. Not outside stand- 
ards, but still big. Conditions living 
border the primitive. have al- 
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ready lost ten our better jobs 
cities. difficult get and keep 
professors who would prefer more so- 
tion. now have members 
and 225 students with almost crip- 
pling problem accommodation both 
for the college itself and the people 
who form it. 


retrospect, our first five years seem 
full achievement. The progress has 
been fast, perhaps too fast. have 
certainly done more than set out 
do. college has been established with 
tolerable facilities comparable older 
institutions. The next five years should 
bring consolidation and improvement. 
have actually muddled suc- 
cess. given time were able 
say how were going solve any 
specific problem. And, except for 
confidence that would somehow 
lick it, just didn’t know. 


Our present problems are connected 
with development. The problem 
longer any space and any equipment, 
but more space and better equipment. 
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Some solutions are already sight. 
will moving into our new spacious 
building next June. Though always 
skimpy, our finances and other re- 
sources are enough get by. More 
than anything else, this region requires 
first-hand contact with the advantages 
better organization and the fuller 
utilization existing resources. The 
college hopes, some day, able 
even that. 


For me, this has been confirmation 
achieve results even if, India, 
lack resources and organization. Op- 
portunities exist almost everywhere. 
They have recognized and then 
utilize them often means consider- 
able sacrifice the individual. 


India’s traditional regard for age has 
not prevented younger people from be- 
ing given responsibility recent years. 
could not have expected head col- 
legiate institution, let alone start one. 
grateful for the opportunity. This 
consider aspect the new India. 


Burns, Kansas: Home 


BETTY GRIMWOOD 


Citizens Burns, Kansas, began 
entertain students from other lands 
November 1954. Since that time for- 
eign guests from countries and 
territories have been welcomed into 
the homes Burns ranchers, teachers, 
ministers, businessmen, farmers and 
the cabinet-maker. Our guests Burns 
have been Hindus, Moslems, Chris- 
tians and Buddhists. They have in- 
cluded economists from Pakistan and 
India; educator from Egypt; chem- 
ist from Japan; school teachers from 
Korea, Germany, Cuba, Sweden, Iran, 
Costa Rica, Italy, France, Kenya and 
Norway; civil engineers from Formosa, 
Ethiopia, Switzerland and Co- 
lombia; statisticians from Ecuador, 
Spain and Austria; entomologists from 
Liberia and Great Britain; petroleum 
engineers from Venezuela; Turkish 
geologist; Mexican pianist; Ar- 
gentine biochemist, and the assistant 
the mayor Manila. Others have 
come from Burma, Lebanon, Ceylon, 
Mozambique, Finland, Indonesia, 
Denmark, Portugal, Luxembourg, Ni- 


BETTY GRIMWOOD and her husband, 
the originators the Burns hospitality proj- 
ect, accepted distinguished 
award presented the people Burns the 
Third National Conference Exchange 
Persons. 
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caragua, Nigeria, Morocco, Ghana and 
Belgium. 

Burns, farming and ranching com- 
munity approximately people, 
located central Kansas, miles 
northeast Wichita, and surround- 
the Flint Hills blue-stem graz- 
ing area, small grain farm land and 
oil fields. was pioneered Euro- 
peans German and Swiss. 
Burns organized the first consolidated 
school the state Kansas, which 
several school districts joined op- 
erate together high school and 
elementary school. The first students 
were transported school 
drawn buses contracted the school 
district. Present enrollment the ele- 
mentary and high school 221 stu- 
dents who come from the 
mile school district around Burns. 
Three Christian denominations are 
represented Burns Mennonite, 
Roman Catholic and Methodist. There 
are two Federated Women’s Clubs, 
Parent Teacher Association, Lions 
Club and other service organizations. 

Burns’ livelihood depends 
upon farming, ranching and businesses 
which pertain these vocations. Busi- 
nesses include bank, drug store, news- 
paper office, restaurant, lumber yard, 
harness-making and shoe repair estab- 
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lishment, two feed stores, grain ele- 
vator, hardware and implement store, 
two grocery stores, three filling stations 
and two garages. All but two these 
businesses are independently owned 
and operated their owners. 

The Burns community hospitality 
program was designed introduce 
small-town family life students from 
other lands. began formulate 
plans for the program February 
The idea extending hospital- 
ity foreign students was first pro- 
posed project which the Methodist 
Society Christian Service 
might sponsor. Interest this particu- 
lar type program was motivated 
article published the Pathfinder 
which described similar activities 
Five families from our group 
volunteered participate. With the 
support and assistance other women 
the organization and other Burns 
citizens, these representatives believed 
that they appropriately could assume 
roles unofficial ambassadors for the 
United States. 

Although Burns located 140 miles 
from the campus the University 
Kansas, chose invite foreign stu- 
dents from that school spend the 
Thanksgiving holiday our commu- 
nity. There seemingly community 
spirit prevailing the smaller colleges 
nearby which does not exist the 
campus large university, where the 
students from other lands 
rounded with the artificiality al- 
most purely academic environment. 

Our first contact with Kansas Uni- 
versity was made during the summer 
1954 when asked the foreign 
student adviser select ten students 
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from the University live with Burns 
families during three days their 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

That first Thanksgiving 
dents came from, Colombia, Germany, 
Pakistan, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Liberia, France, India and Egypt. Nine 
them were graduate students. Two 
hostesses transported them Burns 
cars and they taken back the 
campus men the church. 
planned only two events entertain 
these students. The group and their 
hosts were guests the Community 
Concert Association nearby Do- 
rado concert the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and informal reception was 
held give other Burns residents the 
opportunity meet the group. our 
community there are many families 
who are extremely interested meet- 
ing and visiting with the students, but 
who find impossible, for various 
reasons, entertain students their 
homes. The program for the reception 
was presented the children and 
young people the community. The 
students spent the remainder the 
holiday living with their individual 
families, participating 
Thanksgiving family gatherings, in- 
formal parties and quiet family life. 
the students’ request they toured 
the Vestring ranch, drove through the 
countryside and visited other local 
homes. 

The reaction these first days which 
students and citizens had 
gether was one pleasant surprise. 
When members the group left Burns 
for their return trip Lawrence, they 
and their hostesses wept. What had 
begun tentative experiment has, 
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the delight young Burns resident, weekend guests 
from Pakistan and Liberia freeze ice cream for party. 


since that first three-day holiday, ex- 
tended through spirited correspond- 
ence, unscheduled visits and informal 
invitations into year-round program. 
Within one month after students first 
had been entertained Burns, seven 
them had returned our com- 
munity visit, bringing two addi- 
tional visitors with them. Our foreign 
visitors since then have not been lim- 
ited students from Kansas Univer- 
sity. have students from cam- 
puses across the country. They come 
Burns, organized basis, only 
Thanksgiving, but their informal 
visits are many. Most them stay for 
weekend. Some casually arrive for 
few hours’ visit, while others remain 
long week during summer vaca- 
tions, Christmas and Easter holidays. 


The foreign student office Kansas 
has stated that part the success 
the Burns program result ade- 
quate advance arrangements made 
with that However, signifi- 
cant that arrangements for the visits 
only our students were formally 
handled through the University’s for- 
eign student office, while have been 
invited the families themselves 
have been brought Burns stu- 
dents who had been guests previous 
occasions. 

Before the first foreign students 
came Burns, received the assur- 
ance restaurant owners 
druggist that all foreign students 
would served their business estab- 
lishments. not think, however, 
that these assurances are necessary 
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the success program, and lack 
cooperation this respect not 
prevent the formulation project 
such ours, for have discovered 
that the students have very little occa- 
sion the business district un- 
less they are accompanied mem- 
ber the family. 

Before 1954, very few foreigners had 
ever visited Burns. One factor which 
prompted the program was that Burns 
citizens were interested meeting peo- 
ple from other lands and, until that 
time, practically none our people 

traveled abroad. 

Like many Americans, did have 
some ties with other countries, how- 
ever. One the hosts the first group 
was born sod house western 
Kansas, but one member each 
four families who entertained that 
group was born overseas: one, the son 
missionaries, was born China, 
and three, Europe. Undoubtedly, the 
United States was which 
prompted some these families 
especially interested sharing their 
home-life this country with people 
from abroad. Four the hosts had 
traveled overseas while serving 

members the armed forces, and 
native England, the Catholic priest 
Father James Wilkinson, inspired 
much interest the program that first 

The ages host families have been 
varied. Seven married couples have 
been years age, younger, and 
six these couples have least two 
small children. Three the host fami- 
lies are retirement age. The Frank 
Brenzikofer family has ten married 
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children and grandchildren. 

Frequently foreign students from 
Kansas University meet for the first 
time when they come Burns. After 
their return the campus there 
very close “community among 
the group and lasting friendships have 
been formed among students vari- 
ous nationalities. Even though the stu- 
dents not always correspond with 
one another after they have returned 
their own countries, indirect per- 
sonal contact maintained through 
their correspondence with families 
Burns. Burns families actively corre- 
spond with foreign students and 
one the host families, the Elmer Nel- 
sons, traveled Europe 1957 and 
were guests the homes two former 
Burns foreign student visitors. 

The Burns program gives the stu- 
dent opportunity live with Mid- 
western American family, member 
the family. have discovered that 
the best plan for inviting students 
have done personal basis. After 
the foreign student adviser has invited 
the students, sends their names 
the sponsoring organization. 
sonal letter, behalf the organiza- 
tion, written each student before 
his arrival Burns. know that ex- 
tremely shy students hesitate accept 
tion; personal invitation helps the 
student understand that there 
individual family the “sending 
end”. Following organized week- 
end Burns, the sponsoring group 
also sends personal letter the stu- 
dent thanking him for his participa- 
tion. 

The family asked accept the 
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can learn more about the United States and 
its people drying dishes the 


student one the household, with 
the understanding that the students 
given the opportunity participate 
every phase family life. They 
are invited church, are al- 
lowed remain home, they pre- 
fer. The students almost always have 
attended church with their families. 
their religion not the same that 
the family with whom they live, ar- 
rangements are made, whenever pos- 
sible, take them churches their 


own denominations. When 
dents offer help with the prepara- 
tion the meals, they are given place 
the kitchen. They are not treated 
guests requiring much attention and 
service, because that could make them 
feel that they were interfering with the 
normal routine the household. 
From the outset the program 
have planned little organized enter- 
tainment for the students. They have 
been guests concerts the Phi- 
lander Smith Negro College choral 
group from Arkansas, the world-re- 
nowned “Messiah” Chorus Linds- 
borg, Kansas, the Eisenhower Museum 
Abilene, and they have visited near- 
oil refineries and aircraft plants 
Wichita. Hosts have fulfilled specific 
student requests drive tractors and 
combines, milk cows local dairies, 
operational methods 
used large ranches and small farms, 
dress the children. With few 
exceptions, families individually plan 
and provide entertainment for their 
guests. customary schedule one 
event during time when the students 
and their families can congregate with 
other citizens acquaint the students 
with those who are not their hosts. 
Perhaps foremost the apprecia- 
tion expressed the students they 
describe the Burns program the con- 
sideration that they are never asked 
entertain the townspeople, make 
public appearances (although some 
display “foreigners”. They move 
about the town with complete free- 
dom, whether alone, with their families 
with foreign friends, and they 
are treated they belong Burns. 
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During their visits ranches and farms, the foreign guests Burns drive 
the combines, milk the cows and get know American rural life first hand. 


have designed our program with 
one purpose mind: help the for- 
eign student find himself home 
American community where de- 
sire make him feel ease, where 
regarded individual and where 
have wanted accepted his 
friends. invite him become 
member the family and are gratified 
when becomes active participant. 

Margaret Savage, English soil con- 
servationist, expressed her apprecia- 
tion this manner: “You take 
and are home. There com- 
pulsion from official reception 
official reception, provide entertain- 
ment inter-cultural speeches. 
Burns can rest and feel one with 
you all.” 

Dr. Meenakshi Tyagarajan India 
said, people were not trying 
sell the American way life. You 
were just our friends and families. Na- 
tionality means little real friend- 
ship.” 

Through the continued correspond- 
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ence between the families 
guests after they have returned their 
homelands, the time which the stu- 
dent has spent our country does not 
fade into oblivion. 

recall that once read article 
written foreign student adviser 
who recommended keeping foreign 
students homesick. Perhaps our pro- 
gram little contrary that par- 
ticular belief, but feel that has 
served the purpose making some 
lasting, true, warm friendships which 
could never measured words 
money. The students who have been 
our best friends have readjusted well 
their return home. They seem 
believe that help know that 
they still have “alive the 
United States and that addition 
their academic knowledge they have 
learned know Americans. have 
hoped create warm feeling for our 
country through these associations and 
believe that for the most part 
have been successful. 
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the fall 1956 number Colo- 
rado Springs citizens who had long 
been interested exchange visitors 
met consider whether there were 
certain things lacking the foreign 
student program which could sup- 
plied community such Colo- 
rado Springs. They took inventory 
the town’s assets: one the most beau- 
tiful locations the country, good 
local liberal arts college and scores 
families who were interested foreign 
visitors and who were anxious wel- 
come the visitors into their homes. The 
members the group thought that 
there might one aspect the for- 
eign student program which could 
benefit from their special attention. 
particular problem-area that was al- 
ready apparent was the absence 
farewell event close the American 
educational experience. Most the 
students, when their studies were 
end, departed from the United States 
without last look America which 
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Summer Experiment 
International Understanding 


FRED SONDERMANN 


might give more meaning their en- 
tire educational experience here. 

Putting these things together, the 
group developed program later called 
Summer Crossroads. The program, 
brief, was invite number foreign 
students come Colorado Springs 
for week June. During that time, 
the students would live with American 
families, afforded opportunities 
enjoy the city and its sur- 
roundings and participate local so- 
cial events. Last but not least, there 
would discussion sessions Colo- 
rado College which would permit the 
participants evaluate their experi- 
ences and compare them with those 
others. some instances, this would 
last opportunity check impressions 
and judgments. 

true all such programs, Sum- 
mer Crossroads serves number 
purposes. The many people the com- 
munity who are genuinely interested 
foreign students have chance get 
know the students They try 
understand the students 
from them. What better way this 
than have the students live their 
homes, have fun and yet engage 
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serious discussions? 
roads tries combine these elements 
and—to far greater extent than one 
had right expect from such new 
and hitherto untried program—it suc- 
ceeded. has now operated for two 
successive summers and the value 
the experiment has persuaded 
continue it. 

The program essentially simple: 
early the spring, the local commit- 
tee composed townspeople, members 
the College faculty, and students 
sends out information and application 
forms foreign student advisers 
approximately 200 institutions. The 
budget doesn’t allow the sending 
this information all colleges and uni- 
versities, and hoped that foreign 
student advisers who are not the 
mailing list will write us. Applica- 
tions are received mid-April and 
selections made early May. com- 
mittee members the College and 
town groups sifts through the appli- 
cations select the participants. Se- 
lections are based many things. 
attempt get good distribution 
students from various countries, with 
interests and from different 
types institutions the U.S. The 
ratio participants applicants has 
varied during the two years. Having 
tried groups different sizes, the com- 
mittee decided that foreign 
students can best accommodated. 
the meantime the town group 
busy arranging hospitality and the Col- 
lege group planning the discussion 
programs. Both groups plan the social 
events. given date June, the 
foreign students appear the scene 
and the program gets underway. Dur- 
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ing the past two years, the foreign stu- 
dents have paid their own transporta- 
tion expenses and from Colorado 
Springs. This summer there will 
some financial aid available Depart- 
ment 
While Colorado Springs, the partici- 
pants incur expenses whatever. 
Their host families not only provide 
board and room but also pay for any 
special events. 

During the Crossroads weeks 1957 
and 1958, total foreign students 
from countries territories were 
Colorado Springs. They came from 
Europe, Latin America, the Near East, 
Africa, Southeast Asia and Japan. 
They represented total Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Their 
professional interests were varied 
their personal backgrounds. The stu- 
dents both groups were outstanding- 
intelligent, personally attractive and 
charming people. Crossroads has thus 
been great experience for the people 
this community and College. Ap- 
parently—to judge the response--it 
has been equally stimulating and 
pleasant experience for the foreign stu- 
dents. Their comments, their reactions 
and, above all, their continuing corre- 
spondence with their hosts testify 
this. 

The 1958 program might inter- 
est. The students arrived Saturday, 
June 14. They were met their host 
families and spent the day and the next 
morning with them. Sunday after- 
noon general orientation session was 
held. Monday through Wednesday 
morning, there were discussions the 
College Student Union. The topics for 
these sessions were selected from the 
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preferences indicated the students 
their application forms. The group 
was into three sections, each 
one with complement American 
students and rapporteur, and under 
the direction Colorado College fac- 
ulty member. the first day they 
cussed the international scene gen- 
eral; the second day their views 
American foreign and domestic poli- 
cies; the third day the ideas and judg- 
ments the foreign students Amer- 
ican domestic institutions 
tices—including such topics the ra- 
cial problem, education and culture. 
final report, compiled the coordina- 
tor these discussion programs and 
corrected and amended the partici- 
pants, was discussed the fourth 
morning. Copies the report were 
later made available 
pants, the host families, the foreign 
from which the students had come and 
anyone else who expressed interest 
the project. 

One the interesting aspects the 
discussions was that the students were, 
the whole, less interested discuss- 
ing their personal experiences ex- 
pectations for the future 
were exchanging views with each 
other and their American colleagues 
their impressions America. Their 
views, the whole, were definite, al- 
though not rigid, particularly con- 
Many the participants had waited 
for opportunity express them- 
selves—to find out whether they were 
right their opinions and judgments. 

The foreign students agreed without 
exception that their opinion the 


United States had undergone substan- 
tial change during their stay. All de- 
plored the faulty conceptions this 
country which were current their 
home countries. The greatest surprise 
for them, they said, was finding 
many differences America and 
Americans. Most them had come 
with the image cold and unsatisfac- 
tory American family life. For great 
number participants, Summer Cross- 
roads represented the first opportunity 
live American home. These 
students frequently commented the 
warmth and informality American 
living, which they found wholly con- 
genial and admirable. One student, 
young man from Germany, wrote later, 
“If had seen only New England, 
would have had very incomplete pic- 
ture the United States. The week 
Colorado Springs definitely 
most rewarding experience 
whole year this country.” 

The social events the week in- 
cluded such activities exploration 
the community, mountain-climb- 
ing expedition, pizza and dancing 
party Italian restaurant, visit 
large industrial plant Denver, 
tour the Air Force Academy and 
short trips scenic spots the vicin- 
ity. Among the most successful events 
was trip Cripple Creek, famous 
goldmining town the with 
dinner and melodrama its Im- 
perial Hotel. The final evening fea- 
tured international potluck supper, 
which each host family brought 
dish prepared the foreign guests. 

What more can one say about pro- 
gram such this? One could, 
sure, relate significantly problems 
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Meeting the Crossroads visitors brings geography life for the children Colorado Springs. 


international peace and security 
the psychological satisfactions which 
provided for all involved. One 
easily tempted over-idealize the pro- 
gram, simply because was such 
exhilarating experience. fully 
accurate, one must say that there were 
some problems both summers: students 
who didn’t show up, students who 
stayed with their families too long and 
tween students and hosts. Few these 
problems were all could be, 
and were, resolved with mutual pati- 
ence and goodwill. families who 
participated the first year, wanted 
participate again the second year. For 
most hosts, the week was wholly satis- 
fying. One them, for example, who 
had entertained Swedish student, re- 
marked that the week had stimulated 
new interests for his boys, for whom 
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this had been the first exposure 
someone from foreign country. 

the final analysis, however, 
surely the personal element which 
counts most heavily: the continuing 
friendships which were made, the 
warm feelings affection and respect 
for one another that were engendered, 
the increased understanding that came 
foreigners and Americans alike. The 
basic impression was one friendli- 
ness the part the 
dents. Where foreign students criti- 
cized aspects American life, they 
did friends who felt they had 
something meaningful contribute. 
Such criticisms have therapeutic value 
they lead Americans re-examine 
their own assumptions 
they are surely sign genuine inter- 
est which the main 
true understanding. 


st 


The Playmakers Africa 


RANDOLPH and IRENE EDMONDS 


Last September the Florida and 
University Playmakers began two- 
month tour which took them seven 
countries the African continent. 
The tour was made under the auspices 
the United States Department 
State, part President Eisen- 
International 
change Program, administered the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. Its purpose was present 
aspect our American university the- 
atre the African peoples and this 
means foster better international 
understanding and goodwill. were 
the first Negro university drama group 
make tour under President Eisen- 
Program. 

The touring repertoire the Play- 
makers consisted two separate pro- 
grams full-length play, the “Me- 
from the tragedy Euripides, and 
three one-act plays Pulitzer Prize 
winners. These three plays were 
“Happy Journey” and 
Flattering Word”. Paul 


RANDOLPH EDMONDS head the De- 
partment Speech and Drama and Director 
the Playmakers Florida and Uni- 
versity. MRS. EDMONDS specialist chil- 
dren’s theatre. 


Green, story North Carolina 
farm couple who have the fundament- 
ally opposing interests the male and 
female the human species—the hus- 
band wants acquire land 
curity, the wife wants “fixin’s” pretty 
the home. The two never reconcile 
their differences and the play ends 
tragedy. Thornton “Happy 
Journey” recounts the episodic experi- 
ences typical American family 
taking automobile journey from 
Newark Camden and Trenton, New 
Jersey. are all the warm com- 
panionship 
quential happenings that are part 
the average American family life. 
both whimsical play. 
“The Flattering George 
Kelly, satire the infallible effects 
flattery even the most obstinate 
men. Its theme that everyone has 
the potential desire become actor 
actress, regardless lack ability 
prejudice about the stage stage 
people. 

There were persons the tour- 
ing group—Randolph Edmonds, the 
director, playwright and organizer 
the Negro educational theatre; Mrs. 
Irene Edmonds, who was costume mis- 
tress, chaperone and assistant director, 
and ten students. Eight the students 
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were majoring drama, one was ma- 
joring mathematics and one busi- 
ness administration. Initially had 
total 2,800 pounds scenery. in- 
cluded drops, sets, props and costumes, 
dexion (metal strips, very much like 
those found erector sets, which could 
cut and bolted together any fash- 
ion form various supporting struc- 
tures), hardware, lights, portable dim- 


mer and transformer. The last two 
items were “the villains the piece” 
for they accounted for the major por- 
tion our weight. With our eight 
boxes, six bags and two crates, were 
prepared, least, for any emergency 
any kind theatre—or with our 
dexion bridge and cyclorama, lack 
one. 

When the formal invitation for the 
Florida and University Play- 
makers make tour Africa ar- 
rived mid-June, our drama students 
either had gone home were sum- 
mer jobs elsewhere. Although had 
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hoped that our group would chosen 
for this trip, had made definite 
commitments selection students. 
Our first problem, then, was choose 
students whom felt would best 
fitted make the tour. all the many 
decisions had make, this was per- 
haps the most difficult. Not only was 
necessary think terms each stu- 
dent’s ability play both tragic and 


comic parts since each student had 
play average three different roles 
play), but there were also considera- 
tions sociability, adaptability, per- 
sonality, physical stamina 
acter. 

Our scenery was built broken 
down into small units that could 
packed crates small enough 
enter any foreign airplane door. 
carried the transformer take care 
the anticipated difference current 
and the portable dimmer board 
serve auditoriums where there was 
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none. Six the boxes used carry 
the scenery and props were also used 
functional units the set, becom- 
ing the platform the steps before 
palace. 

Our first stop tour was Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, where our performances 
were sponsored the University 
Liberia. was there that got our 
first intimation the crowded sched- 
ules which would have follow 
each country visited. the three 
days that were actually Mon- 
rovia, gave three full performances, 
one the and two the 
one-act plays. One the one-act pro- 
ductions was for the student body 
the University. Sandwiched between 
the performances were conferences 
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with students, two lectures univer- 
sity classes the directors and meet- 
ings with various dignitaries, not 
mention unpacking, setting and re- 
packing the sets. 

played the University audi- 
torium which has seating capacity 
small stage and very few facili- 
ties for lighting, which were further 
complicated serious shortage 
voltage the whole city. With the use 
our transformer and dimmer board 
and the cooperation the city 
“blacking out” certain areas 
city, were able adequate 
lighting job. Our first was 
done minus some the set—the part 
that was delayed Lisbon. Despite 
our precautions, one crate had proved 
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too large get the door the plane 
Monrovia. 

had packed houses for the per- 
formances Monrovia and there were 
almost many people outside, trying 
see the plays through the windows, 
there jammed inside the audi- 
torium. pattern was repeated over 
and over azain throughout our tour. 

very incident occurred 
after our first production Monrovia. 
The Israeli ambassador Liberia was 
the performance that 
came the University early the 
next morning see there was any 
way for include Israel our tour. 
Although could not so, the re- 
quest boosted our morale tremendous- 
ly. The apparent admiration that the 
Liberian students and audiences had 
for our group also helped. This feeling 
mutual comradeship and goodwill 
was certainly felt our group. 

things were rushed Liberia, 
they approached 
tions the five days that spent 
Sierra Leone. Three these days were 
spent Freetown, one and 
Njala, and one travel and from 
Bo. One whole day was spent Fourah 
Bay College which one the 
many high hills Freetown. 

There were press and radio confer- 
ences, meetings with the Governor 
General, the Prime Minister, the 
Mayor and the Ministers Educa- 
tion, Information, Land, Mines and 
Health. also gave three lectures 
and demonstrations for three different 
groups elementary and secondary 
school children. 

Fourah Bay College talked 
with the university students and fac- 
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ulty, and presented the three one-act 
plays. Their dramatic group turn 
did original play for us. This, 
deed, was international cultural ex- 
change work. the end their 
play, the Fourah Bay Drama Society 
presented with flowers and African 
masks for our Green Room. 

was Fourah Bay that had 
our first encounter with “the great de- 
merits the American uni- 
versity system vs. the English system. 
Whatever else may have accom- 
plished, feel that new respect and 
admiration for the diversity and thor- 
oughness our American university 
curricula developed result stu- 
dents and faculty seeing the perform- 
ances our plays and meeting and 
talking with our students and direc- 
tors. Both students and faculty ex- 
pressed great desire study Amer- 
ican universities broaden the scope 
the studies their own universities. 
Naturally, were pleased note 
that drama and speech courses were 
listed this “broadening 
Fourah Bay College, elsewhere, all 
dramatic activities were 
drama societies coached the English 
lecturer. formal courses theatre 
were offered and, many cases, the 
only plays presented were those 
Shakespeare. 

found out, after had arrived 
Freetown, that the two public per- 
formances were give there had 
been sold out several weeks before our 
arrival and that people were clamoring 
for seats. There were even letters the 
editors the local press demanding 
larger hall that more persons could 
see the plays. played the Tech- 
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nical Institute Hall which seated 375. 
The response both the one-act plays 
and the “Medea” was most enthusi- 
astic; the audiences included the Gov- 
ernor General, the Prime Minister, the 
cabinet ministers and other local offi- 
When one the Americans 
the audience rushed the stage 
after the performance and 
his Texas drawl exclaimed, 
all make proud American,” 
were very pleased indeed, for all 
thought racial identity was forgotten 
felt that making our own country- 
men proud was the highest com- 
pliment could have received. 

The ten-hour, 169-mile drive each 
way and from was made seem- 
ingly springless bus over 
marked with rainy season ruts. Al- 
though arrived just thirty 
minutes before show time, the play 
went scheduled, with proper 
props and scenery. Again had 
packed house. even opened the 
stage door that some those who 
stood outside the rain see the 
play could least have view from 
the wings. did not give perform- 
ance Njala; only talked the 
students and faculty the Technical 
Institute there. 

The biggest problem encountered 
Sierra Leone, and one which met 
elsewhere, was that many who planned 
our schedule made provision for 
time set for the show or, for 
that matter, for time rest. This was 
quite consideration when had 
the “Medea”, but for the one-acts 
was not quite bad. 

Freetown, found particularly 


thriving little theatre group which, 
incidentally, was interracial. Its direc- 
tor was most helpful 
our group and through him had 
our first see some native 
dances and hear native music 
exhibition planned especially for us. 

Ghana were sponsored the 
Accra Community Association. 
were day late getting Accra because 
lay-over Lungi, Sierra Leone, 
due airplane strike. This cut one 
day from the seven days were 
spend Ghana, where gave per- 
formances Cape Coast, Kumasi and 
Accra. 

The scenery troubles which started 
Monrovia were plague all dur- 
ing the tour. None our scenery 
costumes arrived with Ghana. 
had proceed Cape Coast and Ku- 
masi without costumes, sets, props, 
lights—everything. Fortunately for us, 
the director the drama society 
Mfantsipim College Cape Coast let 
use set and some costumes had 
Roman, Greek and Elizabethan 
which adapted for the and 
the play went scheduled. 

The same experiences were dupli- 
cated Kumasi. played the 
auditorium Prempeh College using 
the borrowed costumes which Mfantsi- 
pim College graciously let carry 
Kumasi. However, there was pos- 
sible way carry Kumasi the scen- 
ery used Cape Coast. But did 
have remove permanent set from 
the stage between the 
formance the one-acts and the eve- 
ning performance 

Accra, did have our scenery. 
got out customs just three 
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hours before performance time. 

loved Ghana and wish that 
could back there again. Unfortu- 
nately, our schedule was tight that 
got see very little the cities 
where played. Our greatest regret 
was that did not meet Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah because our plane left 
unexpectedly one hour before were 
have had audience with him. 
did feel gratified, however, that group 
businessmen wanted bring 
back Ghana Christmas time. 

spent ten days Nigeria—two 
more than had expected, again 
change plans due plane trouble. 

Five performances were given La- 
gos capacity audiences—two for sec- 
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Between performances, the Playmakers were interviewed for the local press. 


ondary school groups, one for the Brit- 
ish Council and two public perform- 
ances. Four and half days were spent 
Ibadan the University College 
there. gave one performance the 
one-acts and one the the 
University auditorium. Again the per- 
formances were not only SRO, but 
WRO (window room only). 

The auditorium the University 
College Ibadan has one the best- 
equipped stages have seen any 
university. were very happy play 
such stage. was here that 
met our greatest challenge, especially 
terms the “great men- 
tioned earlier. Our students must have 
risen the occasion for, after the per- 


formance, the administration decided 
devote one whole issue the Uni- 


quarterly literary journal 
us. addition, the director the dra- 
matic society the University College 
plans come America this summer 
observe the American university the- 
atre action. 

One the groups which sponsored 
Lagos was the Lagos Drama So- 
ciety which Mrs. Olga Adenyi-Jones 
president. She became interested 
our account the children’s theatre 
movement America that she mak- 
ing plans establish one Lagos. 
Her husband, physician, the Min- 
ister Health for Western Nigeria 
and himself interested the ama- 
teur theatre. 

Our longest stay the tour was 
Kampala, Uganda, where were for 
days. 

stayed the campus Ma- 
kerere College. The administration, 
faculty and students, usual, did 
everything they could make our visit 
pleasant. found certain earnest- 
ness and eagerness learn, deep 
sincerity and spirit hospitality 
about the African students that was 
quite above the ordinary. They sought 
out all hours (sometimes two 
the morning), wherever they could, 
ask questions. matter how tired 
were, the urgency their desire 
know more about America always 
made more than willing answer 
them best could. met and 


talked with many 
there, too, and they were equally 
gracious the Africans. 

nine lectures and two broadcasts 


Kampala and surrounding towns. Six 
the performances were secondary 
schools, two for the students Ma- 
kerere College, three for community 
groups (two Naguru and one 
Entebbe) and two public performances 
for the citizens Kampala. Our fullest 
day was scheduled something like this: 
the morning broadcast the radio 
station, lecture and performance 
secondary school, matinee perform- 
ance Makerere College, 
the evening drive Entebbe (25 
miles from Kampala) another 
lecture and performance for com- 
munity little theatre group. Some days 
the only meal had time eat was 
breakfast. 

The English instructor St. Mary’s 
College Kisubi, where gave one 
our lectures and performances, be- 
came very interested our remarks 
about children’s theatre America 
and, result, plans establish one 
St. campus. 

had the pleasure meeting the 
Kabaka (king) Buganda and the Saza 
Chief. were have had audi- 
ence with the Kabaka upon our arrival 
Kampala, but because were two 
days late thought that would not 
able meet him. However, was 
gracious enough journey some 
miles Kampala from his summer 
palace attend reception given 
our honor. were quite thrilled 
see and talk the man whom 3,000,000 
subjects worship god king and 
whose ancestors had ruled the people 
Buganda for the last 600 years. 

Another highlight our stay was 
the private performance given for 
the Kampala Youth Society (In- 
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dian) the original play that won 
first prize their annual drama fes- 
tival. had missed all but one night 
the festival since were late arriv- 
ing Uganda plane trouble again! 
did find, however, that Uganda 
has one the best organized little 
theatre movements any country 

When arrived Ethiopia 
found brand new green bus waiting 
for with FLORIDA AND 
PLAYERS printed its sides 
orange letters. (Orange and green are 
our university colors.) imaginative 
USIS officer had gotten the bus for us. 
confessed, however, that would 
own the new bus had rented the 
letters could not washed off after 
left. 

Our four-day visit Addis Ababa 
was memorable one. The sponsor for 
our stay was Mr. Haupte Selassie 
the Ethiopian Foreign Ministry. 
gave two performances—one 
and one the one-acts—for the 
general public the Haile Selassie 
Theatre, one the most magnificent 
theatres that have ever seen. The 
appointments, the variety and amount 
equipment, and the structure itself 
defy description. Both our plays were 
benefit performances for the Duke 
Harar Hospital fund. 

special military review was given 
our honor the Security Police 
Ethiopia. were also presented gifts 
the Mayor reception for us. The 
highlight our visit was our audience 
with Emperor Haile Selassie who pre- 
sented each with gold medal 
and expressed the hope that more Afro- 
American groups such ours would 
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visit Ethiopia. 

Our stay Egypt was one the 
best organized our tour. Mr. Wil- 
liam Lovegrove was charge our 
group there and his assignment was 
perhaps the most difficult view 
the international questions involved. 
more than met the challenge. 

All our public performances Cairo 
were given the American University 
Cairo. Dr. Raymond McClain, 
the president, and Mrs. McClain were 
our hosts. gave two performances 
for the student body the American 
University, two performances 
and one the one-acts. 
also did “Happy Journey” the Amer- 
ican Girls College and “The Flattering 
Word” for community women’s 
group. 

addition, were invited give 
‘Happy Journey” and “The Flattering 
Word” the University Cairo. 
learned later that this invitation was 
unprecedented and represented quite 
step forward better relations be- 
tween the people Egypt and Amer- 
ica. There was such huge crowd 
students trying get into 
the auditorium see the plays that 
was necessary have cordon police 
hold back the crowds. were given 
ovation the end the plays and 
practically mobbed for autographs. 
had never played for more enthusi- 
astic audience. one American said, 
“You have really opened the doors 
Cairo University all Ameri- 
cans.” The president Cairo Uni- 
versity entertained our group large 
tea. also gave lectures the drama 
classes American University and 
the Greek Club Cairo. were the 
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guests the Egyptian Minister Cul- 
ture performance the Cairo 
Dramatic production Sar- 
group one many dramatic groups 
that are government-subsidized 
Egypt. 

Alexandria were the guests 
the University Alexandria and the 
Alexandria Dramatic Society. The ad- 
ministration, faculty and students 
the university left nothing undone 
make our stay most pleasant. There 
were masses flowers our hotel 
room greet and the student gov- 
ernment Alexandria University pre- 
sented with flowers welcoming 
reception the lobby our hotel. 
The Alexandria Dramatic Society had 


Ethiopia, the Playmakers were received Emperor Haile Selassie. 


Arabic “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
Moliére. Even though the 
language was foreign us, the splen- 
did acting made the evening most en- 
joyable. gave one performance 
the one-acts and two the 
while were Alexandria. 

packed the scenery and props 
for the last time Cairo, was 
rather sad occasion. Though were 
happy the prospect going home, 
were reluctant leave the friends 
who had made our visit one long 
remembered. Egypt, perhaps more 
than some the other countries, 
felt that the words accom- 
plished” had more significance and 
symbolized greater achievement 
terms better understanding 
America and its ideals. 
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Hospital Programs for Foreign Nurses 


EDITH PRITCHARD 


Today, more than ever before his- 
tory, all countries are striving im- 
prove the health their peoples. 
Throughout the world, 
sional nurse aware her responsi- 
bilities this effort, and, eager 
keep with new developments and 
techniques, often seeks opportunities 
travel abroad for professional meet- 
ings, broader experience and advanced 
study. 

Three types programs are avail- 
able the foreign professional nurse 
who wishes come the United 
States exchange visitor: 

University Programs: number 
American universities with nursing 


the exchange visitor program for graduate 
nurses St. Luke’s Hospital New York 
City. She received her nursing training Lon- 
don, did postgraduate university work there 
and New York University, and taught 
South Africa and the U.S. before joining 
the staff St. 
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divisions, the foreign nurse can enroll 
the B.S. and M.A. programs. The uni- 
versity her sponsor and provides all 
the facilities for her program includ- 
ing clinical experience associated 
hospitals. Expenses for this type 
program are met either the gradu- 
ate herself, aid from her own coun- 
try and/or group, special grant 
many instances supplied the uni- 
versity itself some other organiza- 
iton the 

Organization-sponsored Programs: 
Sponsorship for professional nurses 
also provided organizations through 
programs specifically for nurses, such 
those the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, through more 
grams, such those certain church 
councils which sponsor students vari- 
ous professions. 

Nurses coming this country under 
the sponsorship the American 
Nurses Association must members 


good standing their own national 
nursing organization which, turn, 
maintains membership the Interna- 
tional Council Nurses. The foreign 
nurse sponsored may placed 
university program described above 
hospital selected for her the 
ANA. Her placement may deter- 
mined her personal preference, 
sociological interest, her financial 
educational limitations. 


Nurses from countries have studied 


The Independent Hospital Pro- 
gram: The independent hospital ex- 
change program open the nurses 
whose needs are not met the uni- 
versity the organization programs. 
The interests most hospitals tend, 
necessity, center around their 
nursing shortage. Often the foreign 
nurse considered primarily 
means overcoming this shortage and 
her own needs tend minimized. 
Some hospitals try compensate for 
this situation offering sti- 
pends; some provide tuition but 
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arrange the foreign nurse’s duty rota- 
tions enable her attend nearby 
college university. 

Postgraduate experience any field 
represents economic loss the indi- 
vidual. Earning capacity neces- 
sity reduced during the period study 
and compensation lies the ultimate 
rewards educational growth. With- 
out evidence this educational 
growth, the eflort and financial sacri- 
fice that made possible 
mized. future planning the foreign 
nurse must assured that she will re- 
ceive specific evidence her studies 
which will contribute 
sional prestige and her economic 
advancement. not uncommon 
interview foreign nursing exchangee 
who has spent time hospital where 
classes have been sketchy and from 
which she has received evaluation 
and record her experience. Thus 
the result her stay there simply 
that the hospital has had the benefit 
her services. These services were in- 
tended, within the meaning the Ex- 
change Visitor Act, pay for her edu- 
cational program, but her educational 
return has not been sufficiently safe- 
guarded and she has nothing show 
for her experience. 

the other extreme are the well- 
organized hospital programs with 
well-defined curriculum, their auton- 
omy insured their own full-time di- 
rector and teaching personnel. 

The hospital offering this type 
program recognizes the foreign 
educational goals and accepts pri- 
mary responsibility the maintenance 
the foreign nurse’s student status. 
For this purpose, the curriculum, the 
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financial arrangements for 
gram and the supervision the nurses 
the program are specially planned 
and administered meet the require- 
ments the State Department’s official 
description exchange visitor status 
and are “not any way the same pro- 
gram part any other given 
student nurses other groups the 
hospital”. also assured that the 
nurses such program comply with 
all the requisites exchange visi- 
tor graduate nurse-trainee that “‘she 
not displacing anyone the hospi- 
tal, her work material profit 
the hospital and she not simultane- 
ously employed receiving income 
from sources whether domestic for- 
eign. She does not receive remunera- 
tion comparable any employees but 
merely gets from the hospital allow- 
ance permit her buy basic necessi- 

Such program was opened St. 
Luke’s Hospital New York City 
October 1957, with pilot group 
foreign nurses. The program now in- 
cludes two groups each year entering 
April and October. Two groups 
have now successfully completed their 
courses. the present classes Oc- 
tober and April there are 
foreign nurses. total nurses 
have been enrolled since the inception 
the program. They have come from 
ten countries: from England, 
from the Philippines, from Aus- 
tralia, from the British West Indies, 
four from Ireland, two each from Scot- 
land, China, India and Israel, and one 
from Finland. With the enrollment 
each our two groups year averag- 
ing about 25, our exchange visitor 
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nurses now represent about one-third 
our professional nursing staff, 

planning our program budget 
carefully prepared balance the for- 
eign nurse’s educational returns with 
the value nursing hours she contrib- 
utes. These nursing hours are the hours 
which the foreign nurse spends giving 
patient care. 

The curriculum planned the 
basis five hours class per week 


..and worked St. New York. 


meaning that the foreign nurse gives 
hours patient care during her 
hour week. The classes are scheduled 
facilitate undisturbed night duty. 
Four weeks out the are allowed 
for vacation and holidays. 

Under this schedule each nurse 
the program contributes 1,680 nursing 
hours per year. Our average 
graduates the program therefore 
give total 84,000 nursing hours 
per year. The value these hours 
must rated according the experi- 
ence the nurse. find, the case 


the visiting foreign nurse, that ori- 
entation new culture and environ- 
ment, the fact that technically she can- 
not function except under supervision 
and the fact that she leaves the 
moment greatest usefulness are the 
crucial factors that must considered 
assessing the economic value her 
services. Thus, regardless the qual- 
ity the foreign nurse’s performance, 
the actual dollar value her nursing 
hours must rank low comparison 
the dollar value the services 
American registered nurse. All things 
considered, the exchange 
nursing hour can approximately as- 
sessed $1.50 the 84,000 nursing 
hours contributed nurses during 
their year’s experience represents 
$126,000. Against this sum the budget 
shows for each graduate the over-all 
cost full maintenance, stipends and 
travel allowances, salaries personnel 
the program, office and incidental 
expenses, and curriculum costs. 

Obviously then, the quality the 
program offered the foreign nurses de- 
pends the percentage the total 
value their service hours which can 
spent their program itself after 
all the maintenance expenses have 
been met. 

However, even the ex- 
penditure for the program greater 
than the value the service hours, 
impossible overestimate the incal- 
culable assets improved patient care 
and the stabilizing effects the ex- 
change visitor program providing 
the hospital with continuous nucleus 
nursing personnel. These assets in- 
clude the reduction service hours 
for the American student nurses and 


the easing strain for all levels 
nursing personnel relieving the 
nursing shortage the professional 
level. 

not unusual for the visiting 
foreign nurse find very difficult 
accept new procedures which ap- 
pear her less effective than those 
which she has been accustomed. One 
nurse came recently complaining 
the undue strain put the patient 
the American practice having 
only one nurse the bedside lift 
and turn patient. her country 
these duties are customarily done 
two nurses. was important deal 
with her complaint sociological 
counselling, for neither method must 
proved wrong. The visitor will 
returning her own culture prac- 
tice again methods which are nation- 
ally adopted correct. Her American 
experience will have value only she 
can aided early her program 
accept the differences she will find 
learning situations adopted and/ 
quoted selective basis only. 
Each new experience which conflicts 
with her previous training must 
seen part total experience 
the study differences. the same 
time, the comparisons that she bound 
make must made acceptable 
her American colleagues with whom 
she working closely. 

find unit conferences and class 
discussions invaluable helping 
explain these points view both 
sides and thereby establish early 
rapport through mutual understand- 
ing. find that intensive orienta- 
tion program the first month in- 
dispensable reaching this objective. 
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specially-prepared clinical manual 
available for each foreign nurse. 
Classes psycho-sociological aspects 
her training provide discussion 
problems she will face, introduction 
key hospital personnel and com- 
parative study nursing func- 
tions the visitor’s own culture and 
the U.S. 

Without this help the visitor finds 
herself struggling alone with ways and 
people strange her. One visitor, 
coming into program large 
American hospital, told her name 
the information desk and was handed 
envelope telling her the number 
her room and the unit which she 
was report for duty. When she ar- 
rived duty, she was shown the as- 
signment sheet and told “sign 
oft” when she had completed the work 
allocated her. This was all the in- 
troduction she had her new environ- 
ment. Hers extreme case and may 
not happen often, but the harm done 
any degree such indifference 
human relations defeats the major pur- 
pose the exchange program de- 
stroying rapport and creating misun- 
derstandings here and abroad. 

Major problems immediate sig- 
nificance the visiting foreign nurse 
arise from her differing functions 
various countries. visitor from Eng- 
land other Commonwealth coun- 
tries has had, part her routine du- 
ties and accepted responsibilities, the 
management the surgical patients’ 
dressings. This one example the 
extent which the British medical 
profession has delegated its functions 
and demonstrates the high degree re- 
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sional nurse. America, however, the 
doctor retains this function and the 
nurse’s responsibility stops when .the 
equipment and preparation for doing 
the dressing are completed. These dif- 
ferences responsibility can cause be- 
wilderment and frustration. 

Procedures the use drugs also 
vary greatly different countries. 
Even for nurse entirely familiar with 
the English language, terminology 
small problem. her own country 
drug may have only one name and 
registered and recognized such. 
the U.S. this same drug may have 
which may not include the one with 
which she familiar. 

America the metric system usu- 
ally used measuring dosage. Grams 
and centimeters are often strange 
the visitor who accustomed the old 
apothecaries’ medium grains and 
ounces, and further complicate her ad- 
justment problems. 

Abbreviations are used everywhere 
the U.S. Many hospitals make 
their own. The visitor usually has been 
accustomed only few universally 
accepted abbreviations. During her 
stay American hospital she may 
come across many new abbre- 
viations each day and expected 
interpret them correctly. Under these 
circumstances one two things must 
happen. Either the hospital decides 
that the visiting nurse cannot perform 
responsible functions such the giv- 
ing medications and restricts her 
simple routine nursing care, ac- 
celerates her initial training program 
and provides with the knowledge 


she needs. The third alternative, that 
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expecting her know everything 
immediately, without help, presents 
potential danger the patient that 
unthinkable. 

St. classes pharmacol- 
ogy are correlated with the clinical 
instruction provide the necessary 
knowledge and explanations prob- 
lems and differences. These classes are 
reinforced simplified class notes 
which are mimeographed for contin- 
ued reference. These aids help de- 
velop the full potential the foreign 
nurse the shortest possible time. 

Another which 
the foreign nurse must understand and 
which she must become accustomed 
the distribution many nursing 
functions, which she may long have 
regarded her own special preroga- 
tives, among auxiliary personnel, prac- 
tical nurses, aides and orderlies. 
vital that good relationships estab- 
lished with these inter-related groups. 

When our program first opened 
many these factors were not imme- 
diately recognized. One our best for- 
eign nurses was nearly lost when 
she found herself assigned general 
duty with senior nursing student 
charge. Fortunately wise counsellor 
was hand relieve the situation. 

The value the services guid- 
ance director cannot overestimated 
the adjustment exchange visitors. 
St. Luke’s are fortunate have 
director experienced this field. 
soon the foreign nurse arrives she 
encouraged look upon this direc- 
tor personal friend. Individual 
and group conferences are scheduled 
from the first week her program. 

also find that planned social 


program plays major part keeping 
our visiting foreign nurses happy. 
gives them introductions and contacts 
both within the hospital and with the 
community. Some these social con- 
tacts are scheduled field trips the 
sociology course, others are optional 
and offered the nurses during their 
free time. are, for example, fortu- 
nate having the assistance the 


Programs provide theory and practice. 


Society Friends who plan weekends 
with their members for our visitors. 
These weekends take them into Ameri- 
can homes, opportunity they might 
otherwise find hard get. Our foreign 
nurses also receive guest cards and in- 
vitations from the New York branch 
the English-Speaking Union. They 
receive invitations for special functions 
associated with Columbia University 
and the Red Cross, and have enjoyed 
picnic days the Nurses House 
Babylon and trips the Lederle Phar- 
maceutical Company’s plant New 
Jersey. 

The interests our exchange visi- 
tors appear directed chiefly 
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toward broadening their professional 
experience through working with new 
people. The majority are usually 
the way both and from one these 
learning experiences. One our visi- 
tors from Finland 
pattern. After training her own 
country, she traveled England 
study nursing patterns and the Eng- 
lish language. After two years she reg- 
istered with the General Nursing 
Council there. Next she went France 
where she worked for year the 
American Hospital Paris. Then 
she came St. Luke’s exchange 
visitor. 

From this review the personal 
needs the exchange visitor nurse 
and the widely varying programs of- 
fered her American hospitals, 
seems that certain criteria should 
maintained bring these variations 
within boundaries that will more uni- 
formly protect her own interests and 
her legal status postgraduate stu- 
dent within the meaning the Ex- 
change Visitor Act. The criteria might 
based these questions: 

—Does the hospital recognize the 
true student status the foreign nurse 
and her education needs? 

—Does approval the Board 
Nurse Examiners the state which 
the program operates insure compre- 
hensive program teaching and ex- 
perience, and insist sufficient auton- 
omy for the program protect and 
maintain its curriculum? 

—Are expenses the program care- 
fully balanced against the value 
nursing hours contributed the ex- 
change visitors? 
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—Does the course carry postgraduate 
credit and provide certificate and 
transcript course hours and grades? 

—Are clinical experience 
tice balanced well-constructed the- 
oretical program that will contribute 
her growth and needs? 

—Are there orientation 
sional adjustment programs give 
the visitor early and comprehensive 
understanding the basic differences 
which she will encounter, especially 
differences patient care and hospital 
personnel? 

—Are comparative studies clarifying 
and explaining practices her own 
country, her colleagues’ countries and 
the U.S. such vital part her pro- 
gram that she will able make 
wise selection the materials and 
methods which she will take back 
the community she will serve? 

Exchange visitor programs for grad- 
uate nurses general 
programs particular are rapidly 
growing developments the United 
States. They are the new foster-chil- 
dren placed under the guardianship 
the Professional Boards Nursing 
this country. view the major 
objectives the Exchange Visitor Act 
and the best interests the ex- 
change visitor nurses themselves, 
would seem that the time has come for 
the formation joint planning com- 
mittee, which major authorities con- 
cerned with the management ex- 
change visitor programs 
sented, promote, establish and main- 
tain uniform standards for all the hos- 
pitals which the exchange visitor 
nurse may find herself. 


American College Libraries 


recent years, architects, college and univer- 
sity librarians and faculty members the U.S. 
have sought improve the usefulness academic 
libraries pooling their ideas the vital ele- 
ments functional library design. These photo- 
graphs new buildings which have resulted 
from their cooperative efforts are among collec- 
tion being displayed this month the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service Belgrade national confer- 
ence Yugoslav librarians. 
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Elements common the new library 
buildings include easy access books, 
mechanical ventilation complete air 
conditioning, good lighting, more 
color and flexibility interior spaces 
achieved through the elimination 
interior weight-bearing walls which are 
replaced moveable partitions 
bookshelves. High ceilings and the fa- 
miliar monumental style have been 
abandoned favor individual study 
desks, typing rooms and facilities for 
listening records, using microfilm 
and technical library work. 


Ceiling fixtures and floor ceiling windows provide adequate lighting the Georgia Tech library. 


The catalogs the Purdue University 
library are equipped with telephone jack 
plugs that researchers may call cen- 
tral point for bibliographic information. 
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reading area the St. Cloud 
State College library Minnesota 
overlooks the Mississippi River. 


Books are checked out the loan desk the University New Hampshire Library. 
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Broad windows, open stacks and 
atmosphere informality characterize 
new college and university library 
buildings various sections the 
United States. 


Brooklyn College New York Louisiana State University 


Western Michigan University 


University Puerto Rico 


The Silent Language, Edward 
Hall. Doubleday Company, Inc., 
New York, 1959. 240 pages. $3.95. 


* * * * 


increasing numbers Americans 
have gone overseas, their behavior vis- 
a-vis the nationals other countries 
has come under the scrutiny lay ob- 
servers and scientific investigators. 
Especially noted such writers are 
the discrepancies between the recep- 
tion which Americans want, and 
some degree expect, from their hosts 
and the reception which they are ac- 
corded. 

Dr. Hall, anthropologist who has 
been involved for many years with the 
selection and training Americans 
for overseas service, addresses himself 
one aspect cross-cultural relations 
—non-verbal communication or, 
aptly terms it, the silent language. 
Many the misunderstandings and 
negative reactions precipitated 
Americans abroad, Dr. Hall posits, 
stem from cultural differences defi- 
nition behavior. Actions speak loud- 
than words, but what the actions 
convey persons alien culture 
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may quite different from what 
intended. 

Dr. Hall points out, “Culture 
hides much more than reveals, and 
strangely enough what hides, hides 
most effectively from its own partici- 
Once the American Arab 
has learned behave according his 
culture, unconsciously assumes that 
rather than “American 
“Arab The major function 
this book give the lay reader 
series concepts and methods which 
will enable him bring into aware- 
ness this out-of-awareness nature cul- 
tural behavior—what questions ask, 
how ask them, when ask them. 
not blueprint specifying how Amer- 
icans should behave abroad, but se- 
ries guide lines for helping Ameri- 
cans figure out how they can convey 
their behavior what they want 
communicate. 

Time and space—two crucial areas 
which cross-cultural misunderstand- 
ings are likely arise—are explored 
detail. Any American who has been 
overseas can multiply the instances 
which has felt alienated because 
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fundamental 
definitions time and space. The 
American wife who hurt and bewild- 
ered because her dinner guests didn’t 
arrive or, for that matter, 
all; the American male who sur- 
prised learn that his promptness 
interpreted insulting impatience 
rather than efficiency; the technical 
worker who finds difficult talk 
easily with people who in- 
vade privacy entering without 
knocking; the American who 
carded food and ritual cleansing baths 
are the unanticipated results his 
walking into Brahmin’s cooking 
space all these things loom 
large intercultural adjustments. Dr. 
Hall gives some suggestions how 
find out what these differences are and 
how they might intermeshed with 
less negative results. 

Although illustrations come 
largely the time and space sector, 
the reader can use the principles out- 
lined the book explore other as- 
pects cultural imperatives which 
may experiencing cross-cultural 
misunderstandings; among them dress, 
posture, facial and 
customs, 
tudes towafd illness and death. The 
insight Dr. Hall’s approach will 
aid Americans who are baffled and 
frustrated interpersonal relations 
with the peoples other cultures 
break the soundless barrier separating 
them. 

refreshing have book which 
has resources rather than ridicule for 
the quiet, ugly American.—Ruth Hill 
Useem, Michigan State University. 


Higher Education for Lasting Peace, 
Carter Davidson. Report the 
Rockefeller Foundation the First 
Ten Years the Foreign Student Pro- 
gram Union College. Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, 1959. pages. 


* * * * 


Higher Education for Lasting Peace, 
program which 103 undergraduate 
students from foreign countries have 
been enabled spend year Union 
College, celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary 1958. That summer, 
president, Carter Davidson, visited 
number former grantees 
home countries. The purpose his 
trip was determine the general 
tiveness the program. President Da- 
vidson’s report will give those al- 
ready certain the benefits foreign 
study the pleasure shared opinion. 
Those still doubt may impressed 
his now firm conviction that the re- 
turned grantee usually better quali- 
fied professionally, broader outlook 
and more tolerant individual 
ences among people and nations than 
are his contemporaries who stayed 
home. 

Union College everyone has co- 
operated make the H.E.L.P. pro- 
gram possible. The fraternities, who 
initiated the program themselves 
1947, contribute room and board; the 
college contributes tuition, 
faculty contributes funds for books and 
incidentals. addition, members 
the Department Modern Languages 
have, from the outset, given freely 
their time assisting the fraternities 
select the grantees and offering 
them advice during the academic year. 
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the part all Union there must 
have been great interest President 
project—an interest shared 
responsible for the selection abroad 
and placement Union the ma- 
jority the grantees. 

make his report comprehensive, 
President Davidson planned his trip 
include not only major European 
cities but also outlying towns and vil- 
lages. There talked the returned 
grantees, their families, friends and 
employers. third his report de- 
voted his informal but extensive 
conversations and, itself, contains 
excellent sampling the questions 
bright young Europeans are asking 
about the United States. Two other 
sections, Academic and 
“The Social describe, often 
the students’ own words, the aspects 
the program that have had the most 
lasting effects. 

President Davidson found that, 
while minority the returned 
grantees had faced some problems 
readjustment, the majority had easily 
fitted back into their former patterns 
living. They had, however, some- 
thing new contribute result 
their experience Union. Some had 
learned the danger generalization 
and, when asked about their year the 
United States, related their experiences 
and left their listeners draw their 
own conclusions. Others had brought 


back with them ideas for change suit- 
able their social and academic 
groups. One student from Scandinavia 
organized international committee 
the student union his institution 
and another from the Netherlands set 
Dutch-American Exchange Stu- 
dent League the campuses several 
Dutch universities. Since the average 
age the Union group the time 
they came here was between and 
18, few are yet position have 
“made their For this reason, 
President Davidson concentrates 
the role they have all been obliged 
assume interpreters the United 
States. believes they have carried 
out well. 

Approximately $100,000 
expended H.E.L.P. during the past 
ten years. Sizeable though the amount 
is, the program can described, the 
Fulbright program has been, “fab- 
ulously profitable”. result Presi- 
dent Davidson’s trip, Union College 
even more firmly committed con- 
tinuation its program. President 
Davidson suggests the end his 
report that perhaps some students from 
behind the Curtain might in- 
cluded the future. But wonders 
whether program which enables 
democratic give and take small 
college campus would meet with the 
approval Soviet Russia. 

—Phillis Beechler. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages Pages 8-g—Hanagraph Studio, 
Hyderabad; Pages 11-15—W. Lohrentz; Page Fred Sondermann; Pages 21-28— 
courtesy Randolph Edmonds; Page 25—USIS, Accra; Pages Luke’s Hospital; Pages 36-40 
—courtesy Harold Jones; Pages 36-37—Jerome Drown; Page 38—John Sjostrom Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia; Page (top) —University Puerto Rico; Page (middle left) Lehv; 
Page (bottom) —Gerald Gard. 
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JUNIOR YEAR BRAZIL 


New York University and the Uni- 
versity Bahia, with the assistance 
grant from the Department 
State, will sponsor junior-year study 
program Brazil for students from 
colleges and universities the United 
States. This the first program its 
United States university. The program 
intended especially for students ma- 
joring minoring Spanish Por- 
tuguese and planning careers teach- 
ing, the diplomatic service interna- 
tional relations. This year’s program 
will extend from July 1959 through 
June 10, 1960. Intensive training 
Portuguese and special orientation 
course will given from July 
August 15, prior the beginning 
regular classes. 

Applicants who have just completed 
their sophomore year college will 
receive first consideration, but under- 
graduates beyond the junior year will 
admitted their course study 
approved the college which they 
are enrolled. Candidates should have 
working knowledge Portuguese 
good knowledge Spanish. few 
cases students lacking knowledge 
Spanish Portuguese but possessing 
exceptional affinity for Romance lan- 
guages may considered. The total 


NEWS and NOTES 


cost for participation the program 
will approximately $2,500. Several 
scholarships not more than $1,000 
each are available qualified appli- 
cants. 

Application should made the 
earliest possible date. Forms for ad- 
mission may obtained writing 
the Director the Institute, 
New York University, New York 
New York. 


VACATIONS ABROAD 


Unesco headquarters Paris has 
published the eleventh edition 
Vacations Abroad, book which lists 
educational and cultural vacation ac- 
tivities being organized this year 
approximately 740 institutions 
countries. The book presents informa- 
tion vacation courses, hostels, holi- 
day camps and centers, study tours, in- 
ternational voluntary work camps and 
vacation scholarships. Entries are 
printed English, French Spanish, 
depending upon the location the 
headquarters the institution spon- 
soring the activity. Entries pertaining 
international organizations appear 
all three languages. The price 
uted the United States Unesco 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. Orders 
should accompanied payment. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


international summer course 
musical composition and the relation- 
ship between composer and musician 
will held Aix-en-Provence, 
France, from July August The 
course, held under the patronage 
Marguerite Long, will devoted pri- 
marily the study French music 
and will include series lectures 
André Jolivet, Olivier Messiaen, Lu- 
cette Descaves and 
Musicologists and writers will join the 
students round-table discussions 
contemporary musical problems. Par- 
ticipants will offered special facili- 
ties attend concerts and other events 
the Aix-en-Provence Festival. Fur- 
ther information the International 
Music Course may obtained from 
André Jolivet, rue Meissonnier, 
Paris XVIle, France. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
HONORS PRESIDENT 


The Carnegie Corporation has pre- 
sented Kenneth Holland, president 
the Institute International Educa- 
tion, with plaque recognition 
the years its association with the 
Institute and for the work Mr. 
land providing the leadership which 
has brought the Institute its present 
position international education. 
John Gardner, president the 
Carnegie Corporation, presented the 
plaque Mr. Holland February 
the final banquet the Conference 
Higher Education the American 
Republics, held Mexico City. 
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The Conference Higher Educa- 
tion the American Republics was 
convened under the auspices the In- 
stitute International Education and 
the Carnegie Corporation, following 
preliminary meetings and 
visits carried out during the past year. 
the Conference, held from February 
education from various countries 
the Western Hemisphere met ex- 
change views common problems and 
interests education. Discussions cov- 
ered both educational policy and prac- 
tice the various American republics 
and means strengthening the bonds 
interest all academic communi- 
ties. 


The plaque presented Mr. Hol- 
land had been prepared the Car- 
negie Corporation the occasion 
the fortieth anniversary the found- 
ing the Institute. The plaque 
given individuals recognition 


their service and devotion the work 
and ideals the Corporation. Others 
who have received the plaque include 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, James Conant, Elihu Root 
and George Shuster. 

The plaque was designed 1927 
the American sculptor Paul Manship, 
whose works include monuments and 
reliefs the American Academy 
Rome, the League Nations 
Geneva, Rockefeller Center and the 
Coliseum New York City. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR IRANIANS THE 


American Friends the Middle 
East, cooperation with the Trans- 
world Management Corporation, ac- 
cepting applications for 
ships awarded Iranians the 
National Iranian Oil Company. The 
scholarships $200 and 
month are offered for one ad- 
study and practical training 
the United States leading responsi- 
ble positions with the National Irani- 
Oil Company Iran. Applications 
are invited from Iranian students, now 
the United States, qualified the 
fields general engineering, geology, 
geophysics, industrial equipment en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering and 
petroleum engineering. Screening 
applications will continue through 
June 1959. Application forms may 
obtained from American Friends 
the Middle East, 1607 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N.W., Washington 


GRADUATE STUDY ABROAD 


Competition now open for U.S. 
government grants, and university, pri- 
vate and foreign government grants 
for graduate study abroad during 


FULBRIGHT AWARDS 


Fulbright grants will offer opportu- 
nities for study Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil, Burma, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, India, Italy, Ja- 
pan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, the Philippines, Spain, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom (in- 
cluding colonial areas). Awards are 
also available for study Ireland un- 
der bi-national educational exchange 
program similar the Fulbright pro- 
gram. 

addition the regular programs 
for graduate study, special programs 
are offered certain countries. Ja- 
pan there two-year program; the 
first year devoted language prepa- 
ration, the second year courses 
research the field, prog- 
ress during the first year has been satis- 
factory. Italy, several teaching fel- 
lowships and assistantships Italian 
language and literature are available. 
Grantees this program will given 
some teaching assignments Ameri- 
can literature and civilization Ital- 
ian universities secondary schools. 
Germany, English language assist- 
antships are available applicants 
who have had teacher training 
teaching experience and who have 
good knowledge German. These 
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grantees will assigned teach Eng- 
lish and American studies German 
secondary schools. Junior professionals 
the fields social work, adult edu- 
cation and workers’ education may 
apply for opportunities combine 
theoretical training ex- 
perience the United Kingdom and 
other countries. 

Fulbright grants cover transporta- 
tion, tuition, books and maintenance 
for one academic year. The mainte- 
nance allowance based the living 
costs the host country and suffi- 
cient cover normal living expenses. 

Applicants must U.S. citizens and 
hold bachelor’s degree (except those 
the creative and performing arts 
where four years professional study 
the basic requirement, adult and 
workers’ education where four years 
experience acceptable and social 
work where master’s degree and two 
years professional experience after 
graduation are required). Applicants 
must also good health and have 
sufficient knowledge the language 
the host country carry out the pro- 
posed study and communicate with the 
people the country. The language 
requirement does not generally apply 
for countries whose languages are not 
widely taught the U.S. Preference 
given persons not more than 
years age. 

Application may made for one 
country only and applicants are ad- 
vised propose study plan proj- 
ect their major field. 

Applicants enrolled institution 
the spring and/or fall 1959 should 
obtain application form from their 
campus Fulbright Program Adviser 
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and submit him the deadline 
established that campus. Applicants 
not enrolled institution during 
the spring fall 1959 should obtain 
forms from any the offices the In- 
stitute International Education (see 
addresses inside back cover this 
issue) and submit them the Insti- 
tute’s New York office November 
Requests for application forms 
will not honored after October 15. 

For further information, write the 
Information and Counseling Division 
of. New York any its regional 
for the brochure Govern- 
ment Grants. 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
CONVENTION AWARDS 


Grants under the Inter-American 
Cultural Convention offer study Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua. Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru and Venezuela. 

Transportation expenses are covered 
the United States government. Tu- 
ition, maintenance and, some cases, 
incidental expenses are provided the 
host government. most the host 
countries the maintenance allowance 
needs supplemented the 
grantee. 

Eligibility requirements are, gen- 
eral, the same those for Fulbright 
awards. 

Applicants may, they wish, pro- 
pose projects for two the participat- 
ing countries, although the awards are 
tenable one country only. 

Application should made through 
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the same channels application for 
Fulbright awards. However, the appli- 
cation forms for the Fulbright and 
Inter-American Cultural Convention 
programs are different persons 
wishing apply both programs 
must complete the required forms for 
each. Deadline for requests for appli- 
cations October 15. Deadline for ap- 
plications from persons not enrolled 
institution November 1959. 

For further information, write the 
Information and Counseling Division 
ILE New York any its regional 
offices for the brochure Govern- 
ment Grants. 


GRANTS OFFERED UNIVERSITIES, 
PRIVATE DONORS AND FOREIGN 
GOVERN MENTS 


Additional awards are available for 
foreign study Austria, Brazil, Cana- 
da, Denmark, France, Germany, Iran, 
Israel, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland and for summer 
programs Austria and the United 
Kingdom. Special grants are offered 
some countries Asia and Africa. 

Most these awards are for graduate 
study. Generally the grants not 
cover the entire expenses the year 
abroad. 

Although the qualifications for the 
awards vary, the eligibility require- 
ments are, general, similar those 
for Fulbright applicants. 

Application may made for one 
country only, although student may 
considered for more than one award 
offered that country. Students who 
apply for some these scholarships 


may also apply for travel grant under 
the Fulbright program. Travel grants 
are available for Austria (in connection 
with Austrian government awards), 
Denmark, France, Germany (with some 
exceptions), Italy and the Netherlands. 

Application should made through 
the same channels application for 
Fulbright awards. However, the appli- 
cation forms for Fulbright and foreign 
study awards are different and persons 
grams must complete the required 
forms for each. For most the awards, 
persons not enrolled institution 
are required submit their completed 
applications the Institute’s New 
York office November 1959. 

For further information, write 
the Information and Counseling Di- 
vision New York any its 
regional offices for the brochure Fel- 
lowships offered Foreign Govern- 
ments, Universities and Private Donors 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


Information the following open- 
ing may obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association Universities the 
British Commonwealth, Gordon 
Square, London W.C.1, England. 

Victoria New 
Zealand, invites applications for the 
posts Lecturer and Senior Lecturer 
History. Salary for Senior Lecturer 
ranges from £1,315 £1,615 and 
for Lecturer from £1,275. 
allowance will made toward 
travel expenses. Applications close 


June 15, 
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Institute International Education 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
DONALD SHANK 


PEARL PURCELL 


BARTON 
RAYMOND 


BULLARD 


ECKHAUS 


MIDWEST OFFICE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 


SOUTIIWEST OFFICE 


WASHINGTON AND 
SOUTHEAST OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


East 67th Street, New York 21, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American 
Director, Departmeni for Asia-Africa 
Director, Department Exchange Relations 


Director, for Europe 


Information 


Direclor, Department Development 


Director, Management 
Direclor Personnel 


Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 


Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main Texas 
Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washingion 
James 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 


each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 


